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favored by his contemporaries. Contemporary crimes
treated with an excess of realism and didactic con-
clusions are common in drama from Arden of Feveisham
(1590) on, and engaged the services of Jonson, Webster,
Ford, Dekker, and others.

About 1607 a new departure appeared in the work of
the dramatic collaborators, Beaumont and Fletcher.
After some experiments, they won, in their tragi-come-
dies, Philaster (1608) and A King and No King (1610),
and their tragedy, The Maid's Tragedy (1609), great
theatrical successes, and in these and similar plays es-
tablished a new kind of dramatic romance. The realis-
tic comedies of Jonson and Middleton, which, along with
the great tragedies of Shakespeare, crowd the stage
history of the preceding ten years, had offered nothing
similar to these romances which joined tragic and
idyllic material in scenes of brilliant theatrical effective-
ness, abounding in transitions from suspense to surprise,
and culminating in telling denouements. This new
realm of romance is an artificial one, contrasting pure
love with horrid entanglements of lust, and ever
bringing love in conflict with duty, friendship, or the
code of honor. In its intriguing courts, or in nearby
forests where the idyls are placed, love of one kind or
another is the ruling and vehement passion, riding
high-handed over tottering thrones, rebellious subjects,
usurping tyrants, and checked, if checked at all, only
by the unexampled force of honor. Romance, in short,
depends on situation, on the artificial but skilful juxta-